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Adventures with George W. North 


by Robert Westmore 

Many, many years ago my 
birdfeeder at Hostien Drive in Ancaster 
was visited by a classic Oregon Junco 
and Tufted Titmouse. Among the en¬ 
suing visitors was Mr. North. He vali¬ 
dated the sightings and promptly 
enrolled me in the HNC and allotted 
me a territory for the next Christmas 
count. 

This I did, Peterson in hand, franti¬ 
cally turning pages to identify common 
birds. How green I was. 

So began a 20-year association 
during which time George (no longer 
Mr. North) and I covered the Hamil¬ 
ton area in depth, and a great deal of 
Ontario too. 

George drove a car, best described 
by John Miles as the “Green Mon¬ 
ster”. A few experiences of George’s 
indifference to which side of the road 
he was on when pursuing birds, led me 
to become the one and only driver. 

Being on the staff at Studebaker, I 
was able to use a station wagon on 
weekends in which we frequently slept, 
including at Pelee and in various cem¬ 
eteries and other likely birding spots. 


Old timers may recall that George 
had eyesight problems at short range, 
due to an eye injury at an early age. 
Fortunately, he could sex a fly a mile 
away and had the acutest hearing. 
Close proximity problems were easily 
resolved. I would call off the topogra¬ 
phy of the bird as questioned by George, 
who would sometime say: “Stop while 
I listen to the song” so that he could 
confirm my visual identification. 

We had many interesting episodes 
with the Ontario Provincial Police and 
various officers in local township 
forces. On one occasion we were 
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awakened in a cemetery by a consta¬ 
ble and asked: “Are you the grave¬ 
diggers?”. 

Once, while viewing birds in afield 
through our scopes, an officer pulled 
up and accused us of being ‘peeping 
Toms’. George suggested that he look 
through the telescope, which he did. 
George poked him in the ribs and said: 
“Hands up!” Consternation, but all 
ended happily. 

On another occasion the officer 
said: “You’re a bit early for the fu¬ 
neral, aren’t you?” 

The closest we came to trouble 
was being surrounded by armed offic¬ 
ers at the top of Filman Road - the 
owner had called them, mistaking our 
spotting scopes for rifles. 

The funniest encounter with the 
police was at Spooky Hollow. We were 
listening for Whip-poor-wills when an 
officer came along and asked what we 
were doing. A propos of nothing, I 
said: “We are looking for Chuck-wills- 
widow”. He asked: “How long has she 
been missing?” Explanations and laugh¬ 
ter followed. 

Over the years we made some 
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interesting minor findings such as the 
rediscovery of the Grand River and 
Ancaster Ridge Flyways, the latter be¬ 
ing documented by a Mr. Smith whose 
records are to be found somewhere. 
Others included observing a very early 
Loggerhead Shrike feeding on spiders 
among the tufted grass tangles in the 
little creek on Woodhill Road; and find¬ 
ing that the attraction for Turkey Vul¬ 
tures at Rattlesnake Point was the pig 
carcasses thrown over the escarpment 
from the local hog farm. 

Initially, from time to time, I would 
get a severe reprimand from George 
for failing to make timely reports to 
him on some of my observations that in 
my ignorance I did not know were 
significant either for the time of the 
year, or its rarity. This was part of my 
education under George. 

We had an interesting encounter in 
Beamsville which gave us some con¬ 
cern. Advancing on a very active bird 
feeder covered in winter Finches, we 
were accosted by the householder 
wielding a shotgun who yelled at us to 
find our own %#*& birds. George beat 
me back to the car by a good ten feet. 

There were days when birds were 
few and far between. Then George 
would say: “Let’s try at Hazel 
Watson’s. There’s always birds there.” 
He was right as usual. 

Among our fruitless quests was 
finding that hundreds of vultures north 
of Paris on the river turned out to be 
crows. Another to Honey Harbour and 
involving a full day’s search for a Lark 
Bunting ended when a lad informed us 
that it had been collected that morning.. 
Endless chases after Blue Grosbeaks 
always turned up as Indigo Buntings. 



Sometimes in George’s absence I 
was his surrogate, meeting many inter¬ 
esting people, often with impossible 
life-lists. Many of them correspond to 
this day. On one occasion my phone 
rang and a lady requested that in 
George’s absence I identify a bird for 
her that she had seen in her garden. I 
asked her to describe it, listened and 
declared: “Madam, you have just de¬ 
scribed very thoroughly a Common 
Redpoll.” There was a long pause and 
then she replied in a very upper class 
accent: “There is nothing common in 
my garden, young man.” 

One endearing feature of George 
was meeting some of his old friends 
who were always ready for a chat, 
cups of tea and homemade cake. We 
put together lots of notes at 249 
Charlton, where I often overheard por¬ 
tions of his telephone conversations. In 
one he responded: “No, et al is not a 
new member, and it is not Alf Epp 
spelled wrongly.” 

Pelee was always a great adven¬ 
ture. We slept in the back of the wagon, 
and I would creep out at first light, 
struggle around, and report back that I 
had seen probably a dozen different 
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birds. George would raise his head from 
the pillow and call off some 20 species 
he had identified by ear. 

He could be very demanding at 
times, like asking me to go to Port 
Dover at first light to see a Magpie, 
resulting in my getting to work at 8 am 
without breakfast. His memory was 
fantastic. He could quote time, date, 
place, weather, etc. for various sight¬ 
ings from years gone by. 

We had some narrow escapes, just 
stopping in time at Smith Road to avoid 
being hit by a train - caused by follow¬ 
ing the flight of some Snow Buntings. I 
also recall skidding and slewing along 
the south bank of the Thames River, 
trying not to slide in while George was 
shouting: “Stop, there’s a Curlew Sand¬ 
piper”. I did, and it was. 

Other memories include watching 
George creeping around a clump of 
shrubs at Luther Marsh tracking a 
Henslow Sparrow, while he was being 
stalked by a Bittern. They were in step 
like two soldiers. Another was taking 
the mike out of Dr. Harold Axtell by 
planting a scaup duck decoy in his little 
pond - which fooled him for a day or 
two. 

Probably the last bird George and 
I actually saw together was a Barred 
Owl on Concession 10 back of Valens 
Conservation Area. I put it in the scope 
for him and called off the topography. 
He eventually gave his grunt of ac¬ 
ceptance and approval. 

When George lost his eyesight, we 
spent many hoiirs birding by his ear. I 
sometimes choke up when I think of 
his distress at not being able to see his 
beloved birds. May he rest in peace.^ 
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Are Woodchuck Population Numbers on the Decline? 


By Kara Vlasman 
"During the last 4 or 5 years we 
have noticed an alarming decrease 
in the number of groundhogs. We 
live in an area where we always had 
an abundance of them and really 
enjoyed them but for the last three 
years there have been NONE. We 
also never see them in the fields 
anymore when we drive through the 
countryside. We have heard there 
was a virus affecting the 
groundhogs. There are also none 
on the Kenilworth access anymore. 
What can you tell me?" 

- Joan Gladysz 

The question of whether or not 
groundhog (a.k.a. woodchuck) 
populations are actually declining is a 
source of some contention, as wood¬ 
chuck population numbers in the area 
are not currently monitored. 




Ask A 
Naturalist 


A regular Wood Duck feature. 
Send us your nature queries, and 
we 'll try to get you cm answer. 


According to Chrik Heydon, Fur 
Program Biologist with the Ministry of 
Natural Resources, the last few years 
have been better than average in terms 
of mast crop production, consequently 
resulting in larger squirrel and other 
small mammal populations. Although 
the influence of last year’s drought¬ 
like conditions on this year’s groundhog 
populations is not known, it would ap¬ 
pear from the information regarding 
large mast production that any recent 
decline in population numbers would 
not be resultant of food shortage con¬ 
ditions. 


Factors such as predation, habitat 
loss or disease may be the predomi¬ 
nant factors at work if such a decline 
is occurring. Indeed, Scott Banks of 
the Flamborough Animal Control has 
noticed a decline in woodchuck num¬ 
bers over the last 5-8 years in Flam- 
borough, although he believes they are 
increasing in number elsewhere, such 
as in Markdale and Owen Sound. 


Banks 'is not alone in his observa¬ 
tions. Corey Lewis, manager of a local 
company that handles problem wildlife 
complaints, has noticed a similar trend. 
Both Banks and Lewis believe the main 


reason for the observed decline is at¬ 
tributable to fox and coyote predation. 

Fox populations were recently se¬ 
verely decimated by mange, succumb¬ 
ing to secondary bacterial infections. 
Although on the surface seemingly con¬ 
tradictory, people were actually seeing 
more foxes at this time. This is be¬ 
cause the illness (fevers, etc.) had al¬ 
tered the foxes’ more common elusive 
behavior. 

Coyote numbers dropped drasti¬ 
cally also. Both species, however, have 
begun to rebound in the last two years. 
Fox are currently thought to be at 25% 
of their former population size, and 
coyotes are around 50% of their former 
population size. Lewis notes that as 
coyote numbers rise their prey species 
are affected; “species like woodchuck, 
ring-necked pheasant, common snipe, 
American woodcock and other ground 
nesting birds go down.” 

Another factor contributing to 
population declines may be habitat loss. 
Changes in routine farming practices 
have likely affected groundhogs; farm¬ 
ers are putting livestock into feedlots, 
and subsequently, there is less of the 
open, short-clipped pasture lands and 
hayfields that the groundhogs prefer to 
inhabit. 

It is also possible that disease may 
have been yet another factor contrib¬ 
uting to groundhog decline. Two to 
three years ago, Banks, reports of oth¬ 
erwise healthy groundhogs displaying 
symptoms of neurological disease such 
as disorientation and an inability to hold 
up their heads. ^ 
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Chairmen’s Gala Dinner in Honour of 


A Chairmen’s Gala is planned by 
the Hamilton Conservation Authority 
to honour its retiring general manager, 
Ben Vanderbrug. 

The event, slated for Friday, Oct. 

18, will be held at Liuna Station, getting 
underway at 6:30 p.m. It will be hosted 
by former HCA chairmen Judge Tho¬ 
mas A. Beckett, Alan G. Stacey, Russ 
Powers and current Chairman Mark 
Shurvin. 

The dinner event will include a 
silent auction as well as a roast of the 
guest of honour. Tickets are $50 per 
person and can be purchased from 
HCA’smain office by calling 525-2181 
to make reservation arrangements. 
Ticket price includes dinner and chari¬ 
table donation to the Conservation 
Foundation of the Hamilton Region 
Land Protection Fund. Once pur- 

Join the Board 

Bill Lamond, John Struger and 
Glenn Barrett are preparing a Slate 
of Directors for the 2002/2003 HNC 
year, to be presented at the October 
Annual General Meeting. 

Nominations may be made by 
any member before October 1st, 
2002, in writing to Past President 
Glenn Barrett, and must be accom¬ 
panied by a signed consent of the 
nominee. 

Anyone who wishes to learn 
more about the positions available, 
the roles/responsibilities of being a 
Director, and/or is interested in serv¬ 
ing on the Board of Directors please 
call Glenn at 905-525-2142. 


chased, tickets will be held at the door. 
All cheques should be made payable to 
the Conservation Foundation of the 
Hamilton Region. 

Mr. Vanderbrug will retire Octo¬ 
ber 31 as founding general manager of 
the Authority. A highly skilled public 
servant, he has served his community 
for more than 35 years. 

Married, with three daughters and 
three grandchildren, Mr. Vanderbrug 
was born and raised in the Nether¬ 
lands where he received a Bachelor of 
Science degree in agricultural engi¬ 
neering. He came to Canada and con¬ 
tinued his studies at McGill University. 
He worked as resource manager for 
two other conservation authorities be¬ 
fore joining the Spencer Creek Au¬ 
thority in 1966, just as it was expanding 
to include the City of Hamilton. He 
later assumed the position of general 
manager of Hamilton Conservation 
Authority and has held it for 32 years. 

Under his direction, HCA’s work 
in the watershed has virtually elimi¬ 
nated the possibility of devastating 
floods in urban areas, particularly 
Dundas. His leadership heralded the 
onset of an innovative watershed man¬ 
agement program for the western end 


Ben Vanderbrug 



of Lake Ontario. Mr. Vanderbrug 
strongly believes that aggressive land 
acquisition is the best way to protect 
environmentally sensitive lands, and 
that watershed management is an inte¬ 
gral component of an urban planning 
process that creates healthy streams 
and prosperous, healthy communities. 

“He has had a profound, positive 
impact on this community, the effects 
of which will be felt for generations,” 
says former Ontario Court Justice Tho¬ 
mas A. Beckett, the Authority’s first 
chairman.^ 


Juniors Win Conservation Halton Award 

The Hamilton Junior Naturalists’ Club, a program jointly run by Royal 
Botanical Gardens and the Hamilton Naturalists' Club, received a 2001 Conser¬ 
vation Award of Excellence from Conservation Halton in late May. The award 
recognizes the rich environmental learning opportunities offered by the program, 
and the excellent efforts made in teaching children about conservation throughout 
the Bay Area. The Junior Naturalists’ Club is open to children between five and 
12 years of age, though a lengthy waiting list is in effect. Volunteer leaders who 
would like to get involved should call Barb McKean at (905) 527 1158 x247. 
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Rare Karst Formations in Upper Stoney Creek 


by Jim and Jean Stollard 

While everyone knows about the 
Niagara escarpment, of which Hamil¬ 
ton Mountain is a part, how many know 
there is another escarpment in Hamil¬ 
ton? Much older than the better known 
Niagara escarpment, the Eamosa es¬ 
carpment is an eight to ten foot high 
ridge running parallel to Hamilton 
Mountain. The Eramosa Karst is part 
of this ancient escarpment located in 
upper Stoney Creek. 

Dr. Steve Worthington, our speaker 
at the May 13 th meeting, has studied 
karst formations for the past 35 years. 
Dr. Worthington, a hydrogeologist, uses 
his knowledge of rock formation and 
water drainage to give expert advice 
to authorities in many areas of the 
province, including Walkerton. 

A karst is composed of limestone 
and dolomite, soluble rocks which are 
dissolved by acidic water to form 
sinkholes, sinking streams and caves. 
Water flow is determined by injecting 
a non-toxic dye into the water at the 
top of the creek and tracing its pas¬ 
sage to the end of the series of pas¬ 
sages making up the formation. 

Three such formations in Stoney 
Creek - Olmsted Creek, Nexus Cave, 
and Pottruff Creek - have been exam¬ 
ined by Dr. Worthington. The Olmsted 
Creek cave and the Nexus cave were 
explored by Dr. Worthington and the 
Toronto Caving Club. Nexus Cave is 
300 m. long, one of the ten longest 
caves in Ontario. It has two entrances 
and contains passages that are only a 
few feet high, along with some areas 
where it is possible to stand up. Pottruff 


Creek formation is quite small and un¬ 
able to take all the water flowing into it 
when the creek is high, resulting in 
flooding of the surrounding area. Caves 
were visible but not explored. 

Karst formations are rare in this 
part of the province. The HNC Con¬ 
servation Committee is working with 
the Conservation Authority, the Minis¬ 
try of Natural Resources and the City 


of Hamilton to protect this unique geo¬ 
logical formation. 

On September 4 at 6 p.m., join Dr 
Worthington on a tour of Karst topog¬ 
raphy in Hamilton to examine disap¬ 
pearing streams, caves and sinkholes. 
Meet at the intersection of Winterberry 
Drive and Highland Road, just east of 
Upper Mount Albion Rd in upper Stoney 
Creek. Park on Winterberry DriveJH 


Life Size Botanical Drawings 


When you attend the September 
meeting, plan to come early and make 
a visit to the second floor of the RBG 
building. Club member Gayle Hutchings 
is the featured artist in a show on the 
Mezzanine. 

“Life-Size” will be on display daily 
including weekends from September 5 
to 26. The show features life-size bo¬ 
tanical paintings and drawings of 
wildflowers, cultivars and ferns. Some 
of the work was done in Gayle’s studio 
from potted nursery plants 
that were subsequently 
planted in her garden. When- 
ever possible, however, she ^ 
works outdoors. All her na¬ 
tive plants and wildflowers 
are painted on site and left j, ^ \ 
undisturbed. 

Early exhibitions this year 
included a group show at the 
Hortus Botanical Gallery in . ~~ 

London, England; and the 
Second Annual Juried Botani- 
cal Art Exhibition at Canada ^ 
Blooms in Toronto. Gayle was , X 
one of only sixteen artists cho- // .7 

sen for the latter show from • 


a Canada-wide search. 

Gayle has illustrated articles for 
Environment Canada, Long Point Bird 
Observatory, Friends of the Dundas 
Valley, McMaster’s Outdoor Discov¬ 
ery magazine and the Wood Duck. 
She also did the logo design for the 
new HNC Sanctuaries brochure and is 
providing the cover illustration for the 
Pocket Guide being published as part 
of the Club’s Nature In Your Neigh¬ 
bourhood project J|$j 
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Protecting 
Carden Alvar 

by Frank Morley 

The Nature Conservancy of 
Canada and the Couchiching Conserv¬ 
ancy are looking for financial assist¬ 
ance in acquiring the Cameron Ranch. 
It is a 2,869 acre property, located in 
the northern part of the City of 
Kawartha Lakes, east of Orillia on 
County Road 6 

Cameron Ranch represents one of 
the largest privately owned land par¬ 
cels in Southern Ontario and forms the 
heart of the Carden Alvar, An alvar is 
a unique limestone plain with its own 
distinctive ecology, and is a globally 
rare habitat. 

This property also includes 
wetlands and grasslands that support a 
rich variety of imperiled species in¬ 
cluding Eastern Loggerhead Shrike, as 
well as exceptional populations of 
grassland birds such as Eastern Blue¬ 
bird and Upland Sandpiper, and unu¬ 
sual plant species such as Prairie 
Smoke, Early Buttercup and Indian 
Paintbrush. 

NCC’S goal is to preserve the rich 
biodiversity present at Carden Alvar 
and the important habitat it provides 
for rare and threatened birds, plants 
and butterflies. They continue to raise 
funds and support for the protection of 
this unique area. 

For more information contact the 
Nature Conservancy of Canada toll 
free at 1 -800-465-0029 or via e-mail at 
nature@natureconservancy.ca ; or visit 
them at www.natureconservancy.ca Wi 


Bus Trip 

by Lois Evans 

Hazel Broker and Lois Evans off 
on a leisurely bus trip to Louisana? 
Hardly what one would expect of these 
two world travellers! However, as nei¬ 
ther of us had ever visited this part of 
the USA, we decided that such a pack¬ 
age tour in April 2002 would be an 
enjoyable prelude to our own spring 
birding and gardening. 

Most of our travel to and from 
Louisana was via the interstate high¬ 
ways so birding was mostly by “jizz” 
as we sped along at 55-plus MPH. 
Our pit stops, usually at fast food out¬ 
lets just off the highways, and our over¬ 
night hotels in busy urban areas offered 
little opportunity for birding before or 
after the days’ scheduled activities. 

However, in addition to our enjoy¬ 
ment of the gorgeous redbuds and East¬ 
ern flowering dogwoods through Ohio 
and Kentucky, Elvis’ birthplace at 
Tupelo, the scenie Natchez Trace 
(don’t miss this beautiful drive if you 
are heading in that direction), the Cajun 
country of Louisana, the sights and 
atmosphere of New Orleans, and the 
spectacular gardens at Bellingrath, we 
endeavoured to see as many species 
of birds as possible. 

A baker’s dozen of avian high¬ 
lights included: 

• two sightings of Wild Turkey along 
the Natchez Trace; 

• a singing Summer Tanager at a 
rest stop along the Trace; 

• picking out the many Loggerhead 
Shrikes on the fences along the high- 
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Birding 

ways (they really do differ significantly 
from the ubiquitous Northern Mock¬ 
ingbirds); 

• a golden-slippered Snowy Egret 
at the edge of a pond beside the 
Louisana state capital building; 

• several Prothonotary Warblers 
on territory as well as several North¬ 
ern Parulas (heard only), a Little Blue 
Heron and a pair of Barred Owls on a 
bayou trip west of New Orleans; 

• the thriving Least Tern colonies 
and groups of basking Black Skim¬ 
mers along the Gulfport/Biloxi beaches; 

• finding an Olivaceous Cormorant 
(rare in Mississippi) on a piling with 
four Double-crested Cormorants on the 
beach at Biloxi; 

• the feeding frenzy of Laughing 
Gulls on a shrimp boat excursion out of 
Biloxi; 

• a Tri-coloured Heron patrolling 
the Oriental Garden at Bellingrath; 

• having already seen several Mis¬ 
sissippi Kites on the drive from 
Lafayette to New Orleans, both of us 
simultaneously spotting a Swallow¬ 
tailed Kite on the drive north from 
Mobile (as our bus was only half-full, 
both of us had a window seat); 

• a hide-and-seek Orchard Oriole 
behind a McDonalds in rural Alabama; 

• a Pied-billed Grebe and a Spot¬ 
ted Sandpiper on a small pond beside 
our hotel on the outskirts of Cincinnati. 

In all, I managed to log a trip list of 
95 species, proof that any trip can be a 
birding trip.^ 
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Taking Flight: The Federation of Ontario Naturalists 2002 AGM 


By Gord McNulty 

More than 800 naturalists from 
across Ontario, including members of 
the Hamilton Naturalists’ Club, enjoyed 
the highly informative annual confer¬ 
ence of the FON at Port Rowan May 
31-June 2. An A-plus would be in or¬ 
der for this year’s event, co-hosted by 
Bird Studies Canada, the national non¬ 
profit conservation organization for¬ 
merly known as the Long Point Bird 
Observatory, 

The theme, Taking Flight, reflected 
the importance of conserving fragile 
bird species in Carolinian Canada, a 
region in southern Ontario that has an 
abundance of plants, animals and natu¬ 
ral features. It is also considered to be 
the most ecologically threatened part 
of the Great Lakes Basin. 

The grand opening of the bright 
and spacious new headquarters of Bird 
Studies Canada made this year’s con¬ 
ference extra special. Bob Curry of 
the HamiltonNaturalists’ Club, a former 
chair of the observatory, was among 
the people who were recognized for 
their role in the development of BSC 
during the gala opening. 

Conference proceedings opened 
with Provincial Issues Day, devoted to 
sessions exploring ways to protect and 
restore habitats across the range of 
Carolinian Canada from Essex County 
on the west to Toronto on the east. 

Events moved into high gear on 
Saturday, starting with a plenary ses¬ 
sion featuring environmental scientist 
and wildlife photographer Jerry 
Bertrand. He’s currently chairperson 
of BirdLife International, a global part¬ 


nership of bird conservation groups 
active in more than 100 countries. 

Jerry gave an inspiring presenta¬ 
tion, emphasizing the need to protect 
endangered migratory bird populations 
in poor countries. He suggested that 
the FON, and its 119 affiliated clubs 
and organizations, work with the Ca¬ 
nadian Nature Federation to establish 
partnerships to support conservation 
efforts in developing countries of the 
Western Hemisphere. 

Participants then moved to con¬ 
current sessions highlighting local con¬ 
cerns such as endangered birds, i.e. 
the Hooded Warbler; restoration of 
grasslands; and conservation success 
stories like the comeback of the Bald 
Eagle in southern Ontario. It was ex¬ 
tremely difficult to choose among the 
sessions, all of high quality. 

I selected a presentation on the 
Long Point National Wildlife Area, by 
Paul Ashley of Environment Canada. 
He provided an excellent overview of 
Long Point. Extending 32 km into Lake 
Erie, it is the longest, most complex, 
and most undisturbed sand spit in the 
Great Lakes. The land, marshes and 
ponds now known as the Long Point 
National Wildlife Area were donated 
to the people of Canada by the Long 
Point Company, a private association 
of wealthy sportsmen, in 1979. 

Under the transfer, the site was to 
remain in public ownership. Long Point 
has always been renowned for its mi¬ 
gratory waterfowl and songbirds, plays 
a critical role in ensuring the survival 
of rare or endangered reptiles and am¬ 
phibians, and is of importance to many 


other animals and species including the 
monarch butterflies which concentrate 
on the point in September. 

Jerry Ouellette, Ontario Minister 
of Natural Resources, spoke at lunch. 
The Oshawa MPP, who has been ac¬ 
tive in conservation groups, made a 
good first impression. He announced 
$800,000 in Living Legacy funding for 
BSC. 

The minister said the province 
hopes to have all 378 protected areas 
in the Living Legacy program regu¬ 
lated under law in two or three years. 
Citing his own experience in Oshawa, 
he spoke about the value of encourag¬ 
ing students to participate in preserv¬ 
ing creeks and other natural areas in 
urban areas close to schools. He also 
answered questions from the floor. 

For the afternoon sessions, I chose 
a presentation on another conservation 
success - the reintroduction of Wild 
Turkeys in Ontario. Dave Reid, of the 
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in North America, by the early 1900s. 

The restoration effort began in Nor¬ 
folk County in 1984, with the release 
of 27 birds from the U.S. The popula¬ 
tion has since grown to more than 35,000 
and the turkey is now locally common 
along the north shore of Lake Erie, 
Georgian Bay, and into eastern On¬ 
tario. The first turkey hunting season 
in Ontario was .established in 1987. 
Dave highlighted the exceptional hear¬ 
ing and vision of Wild Turkeys. Only 
one in four hunters are successful in 
harvesting these high-strung birds. 

A rewarding evening was enjoyed 
by everyone at the grand opening of 
the BSC headquarters and National 
Research Centre, held in an outdoor 
tent. The capacity crowd enjoyed a 
Lake Erie perch fish fry, then some 
entertainment courtesy of the special 
avian guests, a Turkey Vulture and a 
Harris’s Hawk. Hearty congratulations 
are in order for BSC, led by executive 
director Michael Bradstreet and a dedi¬ 
cated staff, supported by 7,000 mem¬ 
bers and 16,000 hard-working 
volunteers. 

For the finale on the closing Sun¬ 
day, my wife Angie and I were among 
large contingent who enjoyed an all¬ 
day Long Point Bird World Biosphere 
cruise aboard the Harbour Princess 
out of Port Dover. It was fascinating 
to view Lake Erie and the Long Point 
shoreline from an entirely different per¬ 
spective. 

Next year’s FON convention. May 
23-25, will be hosted by the Owen 
Sound Field Naturalists. The theme will 
be Georgian Cliffs to Huron Shores, 
and the centre of activity will be at 
Port Elgin. 


Wednesday Evening Walk at Shore acres 


By Elaine Serena Before 

Thirty to forty members met at Rob had the 
Shoreacres/ Paletta park on a beauti- admire a sc: 
ful mild evening in late May. 

Rob Dobos was our leader, 

and having briefly talked A V. \'\ 

about the McNicol estate LWi' \\ 1/ 

and its recent acquisition %\vAV /Jo % 

by the City of Burlington -- 

and extensive renovation, 

he moved on to birdingac- 


Before we had decided on this, 
Rob had the whole group gathered to 
admire a scarlet tanager, brilliant red 
against the clear blue 
sky. Several warblers 
were busy catching in- 
sects in the bushes, we 
.% had a very nice view of 

Wilson’s, yellow 
/***** rumped, and chestnut 
l\ sided varieties. 


The situation of the Sm 

park on the shore of Lake 
Ontario, with Shoreacres ’ " 1 
Creek flooding down one 
side of the property under a canopy of a cai 
mature trees, has made it a favourite scrat 
spot for birders for many years, and ence 
the new trails have made it easier for soon 
the general public to enjoy it too. , 


^ We also saw a 
downy woodpecker, 
mil. goldfinch, song sparrow, 

chickadee, cowbird,as 
we were serenaded by 
a cardinal. Red winged blackbirds’ 
scratchy calls alerted us to their pres¬ 
ence and both male and female were 
soon spotted. 


The mansion is now a popular place 
for weddings and other meetings, but 
this increased commercial activity has 
not deterred the avian population and 
we saw a delightful variety of birds, 
pointed out by Rob and other expert 
members of the group to those of us 
who were less familiar with the many 
spring migrants that pass through the 
area en route to the rich breeding 
grounds of Northern Ontario. 

As we stood in the parking lot, a 
Baltimore oriole rustled the branches 
of a tall tree bver our heads and some 


Further along the creek a night 
heron was spotted and at the estuary 
ring billed gulls and terns were busy 
fishing. Rob showed us how to recog¬ 
nise both Caspian and common 
terns...as they put on a great display, 
hovering and diving right in front of us! 
in competition with the gulls. - 

In the distance we saw cormo¬ 
rants, red necked grebe, greater scaup, 
mallard, etc., appreciating Rob’s spot¬ 
ter scope for a better look . As we 
walked back up the edge of the gar¬ 
den, a group of Canada geese herded 
their fluffy goslings out of our way. 


lucky folks also saw an indigo bunting. 
We moved on to the creek bridge and 
were soon debating a small bird flitting 
across the water from tree to 
tree...was it a phoebe or a least fly¬ 
catcher? [probably the latter]. 


Many thanks, Rob, for a most en¬ 
joyable outing. It was a privilege to 
have such an excellent teacher shar¬ 
ing his birding knowledge with us and a 
pleasure to be out with friends on such 
a perfect evening. ^ 
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Succession of Falcons = Successful Falcon Watch 


By Audrey Gamble 

I am pleased to pass along news 
of another brood of robust peregrines 
from the Sheraton Hamilton nest site. 
Madame X, her adult plumage and 
maternal instincts fully developed, laid 
a clutch of four eggs in early April. In 
mid-May three chicks hatched and she 
and Mozart undertook raising of the 
downy babes with such zeal that Fal¬ 
con Watchers were astounded at the 
number of feedings. 

Who, you may well ask is Mozart? 
In early May HCPP volunteers sighted 
an unfamiliar adult peregrine in down¬ 
town Hamilton. He was identified as 
Mozart, a three year old male, origi¬ 
nally from Ohio, but more recently from 
St. Catharines, where he attempted 
nesting in 2001. The absence of alter¬ 
cations between the resident male and 
the young interloper had us baffled 
until we realized that Percy, the resi¬ 
dent was nowhere to be seen and 
Mozart was the male peregrine caring 
for the youngsters. 

At the time of banding, the young 
falcons were given names to honour 
notable citizens in Hamilton history. 
The two oldest chicks, both males, 
were called Springer and McQuesten 
and their baby sister was named 
Beasley. At banding, the unhatched 
egg was also collected from the nest to 
be sent for chemical analysis. 

All three youngsters were large 
(fat, if I were to quote the MNR biolo¬ 
gist) but Beasley as is typical for fe¬ 
male peregrines, was by far the largest 
and heaviest. For this reason, females 
usually fledge later than their male sib¬ 


lings. Soon dubbed The Big B both 
for her bulk and volume, Beasley's 
size had us concerned that she might 
have difficulty fledging. 

McQuesten, the middle hatched 
and lightest of the three, took to the 
air first without a hitch. His flights 
were skilled and without mishap 
from first takeoff. Springer on the 
other hand, had a spate of low 
flights and less than ideal perches 
when he first left home. 

His first day out of the nest was 
spent on successively lower perches, 
including a bus bench on MacNab 
St. where he narrowly escaped cap¬ 
ture by Janet, our coordinator, who 
was hot in his pursuit. In fine Key¬ 
stone Cops tradition, he alluded us all 
and several hours passed before we 
discovered his tree perch at the inter¬ 
section of Main and MacNab Sts, not 
15 feet off the ground. He was unin¬ 
jured if not comfortable. By the time 
he flew out of the tree, some 20 hours 
later, he had shed enough baby down 
and body weight that he was ready for 
the big time. He regained altitudes in a 
series of flights and had no further 
problems for the remainder of the 
watch. 

Baby Beasley quickly put our fears 
to rest with high flights and good land¬ 
ings. Fortunately, none of the young¬ 
sters followed Mozart's practice of 
coming to ground. On more than one 
occasion he has come down to the 
ground in pedestrian areas to collect 
downed kills. The aerial skills of all 
three youngsters progressed very 
quickly and they soon ranged far from 



our view for much of the time, result¬ 
ing in a shorter watch period than in 
previous years. At last count, the young¬ 
sters were honing their skills in the 
Hamilton area and the adults contin¬ 
ued to visit the nest site sporadically. 

And what of Percy? He was in 
Hamilton over the winter, but HCPP 
has had no confirmed sightings of him 
here, or elsewhere, for several months. 

Percy was hatched in Montreal in 
1993, and given his age it is likely that 
he gave way to the stronger, younger 
Mozart. We all hope to hear news of 
him and will keep the Wood Duck and 
HCPP web site up to date on any 
developments. My thanks to all volun¬ 
teers and supporters for another suc¬ 
cessful Falcon Watch. We will share 
some of the fun at the October 7 AGM 
with slides and a videotape of the band¬ 
ing. See you there. ||| 
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Hamilton Christmas Bird Count ‘Under New Management’ 


Twenty years after taking over 
operation of the annual Hamilton Christ¬ 
mas Bird Count (CBC) from the late 
George North, Mark Jennings has 
passed on the task to Mike Street. 
HNC President Brian McHattie ex¬ 
pressed the heartfelt thanks of the Club 
to. Mark for his long service with the 
Christmas Bird Count. 

CBCs started in 1900 inNew York 
City. They have since spread to all 
parts of the North American continent, 
into Central America and the Carib¬ 
bean, and even to Pacific Ocean is.- 
lands. A total of 1936 counts were 
held in 2001. 

A Christmas Bird Count tries to 
tally all wild birds of as many species 
as possible within a 7.5-mile radius 
circle during the 24-hour period of the 
count day. In our case the centre of 
the CBC circle is the same as that of 
the Hamilton Birding Area, Dundurn 
Castle. If not seen on the actual count 
day, species seen in the circle during 
the three days on either side of count 
day are also noted. 

Over time, data gathered in CBCs 
has become useful to biologists work¬ 
ing on bird population trends and mi¬ 
gration habits, and even to monitor 
invasion of introduced species such as 
parrots in the southern United States. 

Mike advises that the 2002 count 
will again take place on Boxing Day, 
December 26i He is currently prepar¬ 
ing a map which will be used to review 
the many different territories covered 
in the Hamilton Circle. Additional 
birders are needed to cover areas which 
were not done last year and to,provide 
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relief for counters who may not be 
able to take part this year due to holi¬ 
day plans. New birders are welcome 
and wherever possible will be teamed 
up with experienced CBCers. Experi¬ 
enced birders who cannot get out or 
cannot travel too far may be able to 


A major poll done in early June 
found that 74% of Ontarions strongly 
agree that natural areas should be per¬ 
manently protected from urban sprawl 
through provincial laws that develop¬ 
ers must respect. Environics surveyed 
1500 adults on a number of issues re¬ 
lated to environmental education, ur¬ 
ban sprawl and the safety of drinking 
water sources. The poll was commis¬ 
sioned by the Sustainability Network. 

Across the country, the average 
support was 68%. A similar number 
(59%) strongly agreed that agricultural 
areas should also be permanently pro¬ 
tected from development. Support for 
the protection of natural areas was 
higher than for farmland in all parts of 
the country except the Maritimes. It 
was highest in Ontario and Quebec, 
and lowest in Manitoba and Saskatch¬ 
ewan, but won at least 50% support in 
all parts of Canada. 

The loss of natural areas was also 
identified as the greatest concern of 
Canadians in relation to urban sprawl. 
Asked to choose among five reasons 
for concern about sprawl, 36% chose 
loss of natural areas. The next highest 
choices were loss of farmland (19%) 
and increased air pollution from cars 
(also 19%). Interestingly, concern about 


help by doing feeder watches or check¬ 
ing urban areas such as large parks 
and woodlots. 

Anyone interested should contact 
Mike by email (mikestreet@.hwcn,org’l 
or by telephone at 905-648-3737. |H 


natural areas was strongest among the 
youngest group surveyed. 45% of those 
18-24 ranked this as their first choice. 
The proportion stayed over 40% in the 
25-34 and 35-44 age groups, and fell to 
35% in the 45-54 group. People 55 and 
older identified the loss of agricultural 
land as more of a concern than the loss 
of natural areas. 


Results of the poll are considered 
accurate to within 2.5%, 19 times out 



Strong Public Support for Natural Areas 


1 
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Common Burdock - a Kinglet Killer 


by Jean Iron 

On 9 October 2001 while birding in 
Brookbanks Ravine near my house in 
Toronto, another walker told me about 
the little birds that were “trapped in 
thistles.” Intrigued, I went to the spot 
and saw two dead kinglets hanging in 
the burs of Common Burdock (Arctium 
minus), one a Golden-crowned Kinglet 
and the other a Ruby-crowned Kinglet. 

On 17 October 2001, I again 
checked the Common Burdock plants 
in Brookbanks Ravine for trapped birds. 
Along a 200 metre stretch I found 8 
dead kinglets in the burdock burs, most 
were Golden-crowned. The birds were 
spread-winged, spread-tailed, and 
caught by many parts of their bodies, 
including the bill. The more they strug¬ 
gled, the more they became stuck. I 
estimated they had died over a period 
of few days to several weeks earlier. 

While doing the HamiltonNatural- 
ists' Club Fall Bird Count in Centennial 
Park near Van Wagners Beach on 2 
November 2001,1 found a dead Golden- 
crowned Kinglet trapped in a patch of 
burdock. 

Again in Brookbanks Ravine on 19 
November 2001, Ron Pittaway and I 
found a freshly dead Golden-crowned 
Kinglet trapped by the burs of bur¬ 
dock. 

Common Burdock is a plant with 
large flat leaves that look like rhubarb. 
The flowers resemble thistles and when 
they die the seeds form a round ball 
that attaches by its barbed velcro-like 
hooks to clothing, dogs, and anything it 
touches. Common Burdock grows 1- 
1.5 metres tall or more. Each stalk is 



loaded with round balls of seeds sur¬ 
rounded by hooks. After a walk through 
a waste or brushy area, the odds are 
that you have had these burs clinging 
to your clothing. Burdock is not a na¬ 
tive North American plant, but was 
introduced from Europe. 

I wondered why there were so 
many dead kinglets in this stretch of 
Brookbanks Ravine. The burdock 
plants were close to the creek and the 
edge of the woods. They were grow¬ 
ing close to goldenrod, asters, wild grape 
and other fruit and seed-bearing plants. 

When the kinglets migrated through 
in September and October, they prob¬ 
ably gleaned insects from the flowers 
and seed heads of goldenrod and other 
plants and inadvertently became 
trapped in the burdock. Because of 
their small size, many kinglets were 


unable to escape and became more 
stuck as they struggled. On 19 Octo¬ 
ber, I noticed House Sparrows going in 
and out of the burdock, but did not find 
any of this species entangled. 

Mark Kubitz (1989) reported find¬ 
ing a Golden-crowned Kinglet trapped 
in burdock in May 1989. A spring oc¬ 
currence is unusual as most birds are 
trapped in the fall. He located litera¬ 
ture reports that involved the following 
birds killed by burdock: Blue-headed 
Vireo, American Goldfinch, Ruby- 
throated Hummingbird, Yellow-rumped 
Warbler, Common Yellowthroat, Pine 
Siskin and Black-capped Chickadee. 

Brewer (1994) reported finding a 
dead Blue-gray Gnatcatcher caught in 
burdock. Martin McNicoll (1994) up¬ 
dated the literature review and reported 
the following being hooked: Magnolia 
Warbler, Red-breasted Nuthatch, and 
a warbler sp. Even small bats have 
been killed in this way. 

In Bent (1949), James G. 
Needham in 1909 describes finding 
“scores” of Golden-crowned Kinglets 
entangled in the hooks of the ripening 
heads of burdocks one autumn in a 
partly wooded pasture near Lake For¬ 
est, Illinois. 

Needham wrote, “They were vis¬ 
ible in all directions, scores of them 
sticking to the tops of the clumps on 
the most exposed clusters of heads. 
The struggle had ended fatally for all 
that I saw, and its severity was evi¬ 
denced by the attitudes of their bodies 
and the disheveled condition of their 
plumage. I examined a number of the 
burdock heads to determine what at- 
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traction had brought the kinglets within 
range of the hooks, and found insect 
larvae of two species present in con¬ 
siderable abundance. Most abundant 
were the seed-eating larvae of an ob¬ 
scure little moth {Metzgeria tapella), 
but the larvae of the well known bur¬ 
dock weevil were also present in some 
numbers. Doubtless, it was in attempt¬ 
ing to get these larvae that the kinglets 
(mostly young birds) were captured.” 

Small birds like kinglets stand no 
chance against burdock, whose seed 
heads are a mass of barbed hooks. I 
got a barbed seed stem in my eye and 
had to go to an eye specialist to have it 
removed. 

This summer 1 will be cutting the 
large basal leaves of burdock plants 
before they flower and set burs. I urge 
others to remove this deadly plant in 
your area to save the lives of many 
small birds. 

Acknowledgements: I thank Ron 
Pittaway for valuable comments and 
discussions on burdock and birds, and 
Ron Tozer for checking references. 
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In search of Timberdoodles with Brian 



by Bill Nicholson 

At 7:15 p.m. on April 20, thirteen 
members of the HNC met at the North 
Shore Trails parking lot on York Road, 
Dundas. The sky was clear and the 
temperature about 15 degrees Celsius 
- relatively cool compared to the record 
warm temperatures of the previous 
week.Brian Pomfret, RBG Wildlife Bi¬ 
ologist, led the group along the Pinetum 
Trail which ran east of the parking lot. 

About five minutes into our wallf, 
the musical song of a Brown Thrasher 
caught our ear. Seemingly upset by 
our intrusion, it told us so as it followed 
our meandering pace for at least 45 
minutes. At one point while it was 
singing away in a nearby tree top, the 
setting sun provided ideal illumination, 
allowing observers to clearly see its 
down-curved bill, rufous upper parts, 
heavy streaking on the breast and long 
tail. 

We stationed ourselves at the edge 
of a nearby field overlooking a bluebird 
box trail. 

Sighted in this vicinity were Great 
Blue Heron, a pair of Red Tailed 
Hawks, Field Sparrows, White- 
throated Sparrows, Eastern Bluebird, 
Flicker, Eastern Meadowlarks, Tree 
Swallow, Song Sparrow, Cowbird and 


numerous Red Winged Blackbirds, 
Cardinals, Robins, Starlings and Blue 
Jays. 

As the sun disappeared behind 
the hills, Brian led the group to the 
edge of a nearby field where Wood¬ 
cock (“Timberdoodles”) had been ob¬ 
served displaying earlier in the week. 
At precisely 8:30 p.m. the unmistak¬ 
able “peent” of a male hidden in brush 
about 40 feet away pierced the cool 
air. 

Shortly thereafter, it quickly darted 
out of the brush toward us, made an 
instant 90 degree turn and jetted off 
along the trail in front of us and out of 
sight. The few that saw it remarked 
on its speed and remarkable agility. 
Sighting it in the fading light was, as 
Brian aptly described it, “definitely out- 
of-the-corner-of-your-eye birding”. 

Shortly thereafter, a second Wood¬ 
cock called out, then shot straight up 
high in the air, visible as a silhouette 
against the evening sky. On reaching 
a peak, it zig-zagged back down to the 
ground much like a leaf caught in a 
crosswind on a breezy day. It was 
quite a spectacular and amazing dis¬ 
play. In all, approximately seven male 
Woodcock were heard and/or observed 
displaying. 

At 9:00 p.m., Brian led the group 
along Hopkins Creek Trail (south of 
the parking lot) through a wood lot in 
search of Screech and Great Horned 
Owls. Although present earlier in the 
week, the owls didn’t make an appear¬ 
ance under the bright moonlit sky and 
a temperature that by then had dropped 
to a cool 5 degrees Celsius. ^ 
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By Rob Dobos 


Total number of species recorded in the HSA during 2002 to April 30: 178. Underlined species or dates require 
documentation by the Hamilton Bird Records Committee. Capitalized species require documentation by the Ontario Bird 
Records Committee. For species marked with all reported records are listed. For all other species, only highlights are 
listed. 

Observers: Andrew Bendall (AB), Mike Boyd (MB), J. Burns (JBu), Mike Burrell (MBu), Barb Charlton (BC), Carl 
Chenowyn (CC), Linda Cherriere (LCh), Mark Chojnacki (MCh), Dawn Christilaw (DCh), Jack Christilaw (JCh), Jim Cram 
(JC), Tom Crooks (TC), Robert Curry (RC), Rob Dobos (RD), Dave Don (DD), Helene Dutka (HD), Chris Earley (CEy), 
Cheryl Edgecombe (CE), Gavin Edmondstone (GE), Ron Fleming (RF), Marcel Gahbauer (MG), Bob Gapes (BG), Lynn 
Gapes (LG) Jacques Giraud (JGi), Carl Hamann (CH), John Hannah (JHa), Brandon Holden (BHo), Eric Holden (EHo), 
Jean Johnson (JJ), Bev Kingdon (BKi), Ursula Kolster (UK), Paul Kron (PK), Bill Lamond (BL), Dennis Lewington (DL), 
Gwen Lewington (GL), Wolfgang Luft (WL), Stuart Mackenzie (SM), Curtis Marantz (CM), Barb McKean (BMK), Kevin 
McLaughlin (KM), Gerard McNaughton (GMN), George Meyers (GM), Dave Milsom (DMi), Loretta Mousseau (LM), 
Niagara Peninsula Hawkwatch (NPH), JeanNiskanen (JN), Linda Nuttall (LN), John Olmsted^JO), Donna Sheppard (DS), 
Glenda Slessor (GS), Bill Smith (BS), Rick Snider (RSn), Robert Stamp (RSt), Mike Street (MS), Fred Urie (FU), Ken 
Williams (KWi), Don Wills (DW), Alan Wormington (AW), Brian Wylie (BW), many observers (m.obs.). 


Legend: 

* -first occurrence for the year 
F -first occurrence for the migration 
L -last occurrence for the migration 
HSA -Hamilton Study Area 
terr. -territorial bird 


Plumages,etc.: 

m. -male 
f. -female 

ad. -adult 
ba. -basic 
alt. -alternate 

1 st yr. -first year 
2 nd yr. -sdcond year 


Counties/Regions/Cities: 
Brant [RR] 

Haldimand [HD] 

Halton [HL\ 

Hamilton [HM\ 

Niagara [AG] 

Peel [PL] 

Waterloo [WT] 

Wellington [WL] 


MARCH - APRIL 2002: 

Red-throated Loon#: Four past Woodland Cemetery [HAL] Apr 6 * (JC); one at Bronte Harbour [HL] Apr 8-17 
(GE;m.obs.). 

Common Loon: One off Stoney Creek Lakeshore [HAL] (CE) and one off Sioux Lookout Park [HL] (KM) Mar 29 F; one 
ba. off Stoney Creek Lakeshore Mar 29 likely overwintered (RC,GS); 16 over Beamer C.A., Grimsby [AG] Apr 27 (DMi). 
Pied-billed Grebe: One at Van Wagners Ponds [HAL] and one at Eastport Pier 25 [HAL] Mar 20 F (CE); birds on Mar 29: 
2 -Islay Lake Kilbride [HL] (RC,GS), 9 -Mountsberg C.A. [HALZWL] (RD), 1 -Harbour off LaSalle Marina [HAL] (KM); 
five at Bronte’Apr 9 (CE); one at Green Mt Rd Quarry [HAL] Mar 24-Apr 21 (DL,GL;m.obs.), and three there Apr 13 (RD). 
Horned Grebe: Birds on Mar 29 (RC,GS): 19 -Burlington Lakeshore [HL], 4 -Stoney Creek Lakeshore, 3 -Hamilton 
Harbour [HAL]; nine off Stoney Creek Lakeshore Apr 7 (BHo); six off Shoreacres [HL] Apr 23 (DD), and five there Apr 30 
(KM). 
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Red-necked Grebe: Two at Bronte Harbour Mar 1 F (JN), and 12 there Apr 9-13 (CE;RD); nine off LaSalle Marina Apr 
15 (RD); one pair nesting at Bronte Harbour had two eggs Apr 20 (GE); 55 off Shoreacres Apr 30 (RD;KM). 
Double-crested Cormorant: Three over High Level Bridge [HM] Mar 24 F (RD); 95 at Hickory Island colony, Cootes 
Paradise [HM] Apr 1 (RD). 

American Bittern#: One at Eramosa River, Arkell [WL] Mar 17 * (SM) was very early; one terr. at Mountsberg C.A. Apr 
24 (CE). , 

Great Blue Heron: One at Hwy 5 & Tremaine Rd [HL] Mar 12 F (RD). 

Great Egret#: One at Hwy 403 at Grand River [RR] Apr 3 * (DL,GL); one at Grimsby Mountain Cemetery [AG] Apr 13 
(RD); one at Valley Inn [HL] Apr 17 (RD,JC); three at Dundas Marsh [HM] Apr 18 (BW). 

Green Heron: One at Middletown Marsh [HM] Apr 18 * (BC). 

Black-crowned Night-Heron: Two ad. at Bronte Marsh [HL] Mar 30 F (RD); one ad. at Valley Inn Mar 31 (JC,BS); 35 
at Tollgate Ponds [HM] Apr 13 (RD). 

Turkey Vulture: 170 over Fifty Rd below Escarpment [HM] Mar 30 (RD). 

Snow Goose#: 35 over Cone 5 E of Westover Rd [HM] Mar 2 F (BC). 

Canada Goose: 1300 at Vanderliek Ponds, Bismarck [NG] Mar 13 (RC,GS). 

Brant#: Six off Fifty Rd [HM] Apr 28 F (JGi). 

Trumpeter Swan: Two untagged birds S of Smithville [AG] Mar 31 (JHa.BMK); a pair nesting at Dundas Marsh Apr 18- 
on (BW). 

Tundra Swan: Birds at Flamborough Downs [HM]: 650 -Mar 2 (BW), 1150 -Mar 3 (RC et al.), 415 -Mar 9 (RC,GS;RD), 
15 -Mar 17 (RD); 240 at Dundas Marsh Mar 5 and 55 there Mar 9 (RC,GS); 35 past CCIW [HL] Mar 8 (RD); 760 past 
Woodland Cemetery Mar 9 (RC,GS,RD); 500 over Grimsby [AG] Mar 9 (GM); 90 off Sioux Lookout Park Mar 12 (RC,GS); 
60 over Burlington Mar 13 (RC,GS); 700 at Hagersville [HD] Mar 16 (RC,GS); 63 at Islay Lake, Kilbride Mar 29 (RC et 
al.); 76 at Mountsberg C.A. Mar 29 (RD;RC,GS); 32 over Dundas Mar 30 L (RD). 

Wood Duck: Two at Dundas Marsh Feb 25 (UK) may have overwintered; two off L.P. Sayers Park, Stoney Creek [HM] 
Mar 9 F (KM); 37 at Hendrie Valley [HL] Apr 14 (RD). 

Gadwall: 110 at Dundas Marsh Mar 9 (RD,KM). 

Eurasian Wigeon#: One m. at Islay Lake, Kilbride Mar 27*-29 (DCh,JCh;m.obs.). 

American Wigeon: 60 at Glanford Station [HM] Mar 5 (RC); 171 past Woodland Cemetery Mar 9 (RC,GS,RD); eight at 
Taquanyah C.A. [HD] Mar 24 (RD); birds on Mar 29: 100 -Mountsberg C.A., 20 -Valens C.A. [HM], 8 -Millgrove Loam 
Pits [HM], 17 -Dundas Marsh (RD); 10 at Smithville Sewage Ponds [AG] Apr 21 (RD). 

Blue-winged Teal: Two m. at Dundas Marsh Mar 30 * (CE,GMN); two at Elm Tree & Sawmill Rds, South Grimsby [AG] 
and two at 5 th Rd E, Satlfleet [HM] Apr 13 (RD). 

Northern Shoveler: Two past Woodland Cemetery (RC,GS,RD) and 10 at Dundas Marsh (RC,GS;RD,KM) Mar 9 F; six 
at Valens C.A. Mar 29 (RD); 22 at Dundas Marsh Mar 29 (RD); 40 past Woodland Cemetery Mar 30 (RD); 10 at Tollgate 
Ponds Apr 6 (RD). 

Northern Pintail: 80 at Glanford Station Mar 5 (RC); 666 past Woodland Cemetery Mar 9 (RC,GS,RD), and 54 there Mar 
30 (RD); 11 at Valens C.A. Mar 29 (RD). 

Green-winged Teal: 27 at Dundas Marsh Mar 9 (RD,KM); 14 at Valens C.A. Mar 29 (RD). 

Canvasback: 90 off LaSalle Marina Mar 15 (RD); 10 at Mountsberg C.A. and one at Gullivers Lake [HM] Mar 29 (RD). 
Redhead: 65 at Mountsberg C.A. and 25 at Valens C.A. Mar 29 (RD); five off Van Wagners Beach -{HM] Apr 7 (RD). 
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Ring-necked Duck: Birds on Mar 16F: 10 -Green Mt Rd Quarry, 15 -Smithville Sewage Ponds, 14 -Vanderliek Ponds, 
Bismarck (RD); 190 at Hagersville Quarry Ponds [HD\ Mar 24 (BL,AW); birds on Mar 29: 850 -Mountsberg C.A., 240 - 
Islay Lake, 174 -Gullivers Lake, 28 -Millgrove Loam Pits (RD;RC,GS). 

King Eider#: Birds off Stoney Creek Lakeshore: one 1 st yr. in. -Mar 1-Apr 7 L (m.obs.), 1 f. -Mar 11 (MBu), 2 f. -Mar 24- 
31 (KM). 

Harlequin Duck#: One m. on Harbour off Bayshore Park [HM] Apr 30 L (KM). 

Surf Scoter: 60 off Stoney Creek Lakeshore Mar 29 (RC,GS); 152 off Travelodge Hotel [HL] Mar 30 and two there Apr 
28 (RD). 

Black Scoter: Four off Stoney Creek Lakeshore Mar 29 (RC,GS); one m. off Travelodge Hotel Mar 30 (RD). 
Long-tailed Duck: One f. at Islay Lake, Kilbride Mar 29 (RD et al); 10000 off Stoney Creek Lakeshore Apr 7 (BHo); 
5000 off Shoreacres Apr 13 (CM,TC,DD). 

Hooded Merganser: Four past Woodland Cemetery Mar 9 F (RD); three at Middletown Marsh Mar 16 (BC); 140 at 
Mountsberg C.A. Mar 24 (RC,GS); 44 at Valens C.A. Mar 29 (RD). 

Ruddy Duck: 24 at Tollgate Ponds Mar 18 and 92 there Apr 6 (RD); 77 at Windermere Basin [HM] Mar 29 (RC,GS); eight 
off LaSalle Marina Apr 18 (RD). 

Osprey: A pair returned to a nest on the Grand River at Caledonia [HD] Mar 29 * (DW). 

Bald Eagle#: One ad. at High Level Bridge Mar 10 (RF); 35 counted at Beamer C.A. Mar-Apr (NPH); one 2 nd yr. at 
Mountsberg C.A. Mar 29 (RD); one 1 st yr. at Thirty Rd S of Sobie Rd, South Grimsby [AG] Apr 13 (RD). 

Northern Harrier: 22 counted at Beamer C.A. Apr 16 (NPH). 

Cooper’s Hawk: One terr. at Oneida 2 nd Line E of Hwy 6 [HD] Mar 24 (RD). 

Northern Goshawk#: Eight counted at Beamer C.A. Mar-Apr (NPH); one at Woodland Cemetery Mar 24 (JC,BS); one 
ad. at Mountsberg C.A. Mar 24 (RC,GS). 

Red-shouldered Hawk: Birds at Beamer C.A.: 2 -Mar 13 F, 64 -Mar 17, 92 -Mar 31 (NPH). 

Broad-winged Hawk: Birds at Beamer C.A.: 15 -Apr 16 *, 344 -Apr 17, 1250 -Apr 18, 963 -Apr 27 (NPH). 
SWAINSON’S HAWK#: One at Beamer C.A. Apr 18 * (NPH). 

Red-tailed Hawk: One dark morph calurus W of Smithville [AG] Mar 13 (BHo,EHo). 

FERRUGINOUS HAWK#: One dark morph at Beamer C.A. Apr 25 * (NPH). 

Golden Eagle#: Six counted at Beamer C.A. Mar-Apr (NPH). 

Merlin#: 15 counted at Beamer C.A. Mar-Apr (NPH); one at Upper Wellington & Limeridge Rds [HM\ Mar 17 (RD) was 
likely overwintering; one at Shoreacres Apr 12 (BW). 

Peregrine Falcon#: One ad. at Woodland Cemetery (RD,KM) then at Princess Point [ HM] (RC,GS) Mar 9; one at 
Christie C.A. [ HM] Mar 9 (RD); one ad. at Woodland Cemetery Mar 30 (RD); six counted at Beamer C.A. Mar-Apr 
(NPH); the resident pair nesting at Hamilton’s Sheraton Hotel [HM] had four eggs by the end of Apr (MS); a terr. pair at St. 
Lawrence Cement Plant, Mississauga [PL] through Mar-Apr (MG); one ad. at CCIW Apr 15-22 (RD). 

Ring-necked Pheasant#: One m. at 5* Rd E, Saltfleet Apr 21 (RD). 

Wild Turkey#: Seven at Binbrook C.A. [HM] Mar 16 (GS); 10 at Guelph Line N of Derry Rd [HL] Mar 29 (CC); one at 
Onondaga Twp [5R] Mar 29 (DW); one at Smithville Sewage Ponds Mar 31 (RC,GS); 20 at Caistorville [AG] Apr 6 (LCh); 
seven at 10 th Rd E, Saltfleet [HM] Apr 14 (CE,DD,GMN). 

Virginia Rail#: One at Safari Rd W of Hwy 6 [HM] Apr 19*-26 (RC et al.); one at Dundas Marsh Apr 21 
(CE,DD,TC,GMN); two at Crieff Bog [WL] Apr 20-26 (TC et al.). 
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Sora#: Two at Dundas Marsh Apr 18*-24 (BW;RD); one at Safari Rd W of Hwy 6 Apr 19-25 (RC,GS;RD); one at 
Middletown Marsh Apr 27 (RD). 

Common Moorhen#: Two at Mountsberg C.A. Apr 20*-25 (GMN;m.obs.). 

American Coot: Ten off LaSalle Marina Mar 15 and 25 there Apr 15 (RD); seven at Mountsberg C.A. Mar 29 F 
(RC,GS,RD); one at Green Mt Rd Quarry Apr 13 (RD). 

Killdeer: Two at Middletown Marsh Mar 2 (BC); five past Woodland Cemetery Mar 9 (RD,RC,GS). 

Greater Yellowlegs: Two at 5 th Rd E, Saltfleet Mar 31 * (RC,GS), and seven there Apr 21 (KM); 13 at Elm Tree & 
Mountain Rds, South Grimsby [AG] Apr 11 (RC,GS); one at Smithville Sewage Ponds Apr 21 (RD); three at Ofleid Rd & 
Cone 4 [HM] Apr 30 (RD). 

Lesser Yellowlegs: One at Elm Tree & Mountain Rds Apr 11 * (RC,GS); three at 5 th Rd E, Saltfleet Apr 18 (CE,TC); one 
at Smithville Sewage Ponds Apr 21 (RD). 

Spotted Sandpiper: One at Valley Inn Apr 12 * (JC); one at Pier 4 Park [ HM] Apr 16 (RC,GS). 

Upland Sandpiper: Three at 10 th Rd E, Saltfleet [ HM] Apr 16-on* (JO,RSn,RSt;m.obs.). 

Pectoral Sandpiper: Birds at Elm Tree & Mountain Rds: 5 -Apr 11 * (RC,GS), 25 -Apr 16 (RC,GS), 40 -Apr 20 (KM); 23 
at Thirty & Sobie Rds, South Grimsby Apr 18 (CE,TC). 

Dunlin: Five at Elm Tree & Mountain Rds Apr 11 * (RC,GS), and two there Apr 20 (KM). 

Common Snipe: Eight at Saltfleet Apr 13 F (RD); 15 at 10 th Rd E, Saltfleet Apr 21 (RD). 

American Woodcock: Many displaying at Bronte Creek Prov. Park [ HL ] Mar 12 * (DS). 

Bonaparte’s Gull: 76 past Pier 4 Park Mar 31 * and 25 there Apr 16 (RC,GS); 29 off Bronte Harbour Apr 13 (RD); 30 past 
CCIW Apr 15 (RD); 14 at Dundas Marsh Apr 18 (BW); 120 off LaSalle Marina Apr 21 (KM); 15 off Spencer Smith Park 
[HL] Apr 28 (RD). 

Iceland Gull#: One I s ' ba. at E End of Cootes Paradise Mar 9 (RC,GS;RD,KM), and two there Mar 24 (RD); one 2 nd alt. 
at NE Shore of Harbour Apr 21 (KM); one 2 nd alt. at Shell Park [HL] Apr 28 (RD); one I s * yr. at CCIW Breakwater Apr 29 
(RD); two 1 st ba. off Burlington Lakeshore Apr 30 (KM). 

Lesser Black-backed Gull#: One at County Rd 34 S of Guelph [WL] Apr 7 (PK); one 1 st alt. off Spencer Smith Park Apr 
28 L (RD). 

Glaucous Gull: 13 at E End of Cootes Paradise Mar 9 (RC,GS;RD,KM), and nine there Mar 24 (RD); 13 at Tom Howe 
Landfill, Hagersville [HD] Mar 24 (BL,AW); one l sl yr. at Bronte Harbour Apr 28 (RD); one 1 st ba. off Shoreacre/Guelph 
Line [HL] Apr 30 (RD;KM). 

Caspian Tern: Four at NE Shore of Harbour Apr 3 * (CE;RD); 245 at Shell Park Apr 17 (RD), and one 1 st alt. there Apr 
21 (RD). 

Common Tern: Four past CCIW Apr 15 * (RD); eight past Pier 4 Park Apr 16 (RC,GS). 

Forster’s Tern#: One at Bronte Harbour Apr 7 * (FU), and three there Apr 14 (GE); one past Pier 4 Park Apr 16 
(RC,GS). 

Eastern Screech-Owl: One red morph ad.,one gray morph ad.,2 juv. at Connaught Ave N, Hamilton [HM] Apr 30 
(KM,JBu). 

Snowy Owl#: One at Tollgate Ponds Mar 3 (CM); one at CCIW Breakwater Mar 6 (BKi); one at Grassie Airfield [NG] 
Mar 17 L (RC eta].). 

Long-eared Owl#: Eight at Bronte Creek Prov. Park Mar 12-24 (DS;KWi); one at Middletown Marsh Apr 6-7L (BC). 
Belted Kingfisher: One terr. pair at Woodland Cemetery Mar 9 F (RC,GS,RD). 
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Red-headed Woodpecker#: Two at Mackenzie Rd S of Oneida 5 th Line [HD] Apr 14-17 (CE et al.) had overwintered. 
Red-bellied Woodpecker#: Three at Onondaga Twp [SR] Mar-Apr (DW); one at Bedford Park Dr, Grimsby [AG] Mar 
9 (GM); one m. at N Shore of Cootes Paradise [HM\ Mar 9 (RD,KM); one at Mackenzie Rd S~ of Oneida 5 th Line Apr 15 
(KWi). 

Yellow-bellied Sapsucker: Three at Joshua Creek, Oakville [ HL] Apr 7 F (FU); 10 at Shoreacres Apr 9 (CE). 

Pileated Woodpecker#: One at Bronte Creek Prov. Park Mar 11 (FU); one at Woodland Cemetery Apr 6 (JC). 

Eastern Phoebe: One at Bedford Park Dr, Grimsby Mar 15 * (GM); 41 at Oakville Apr 7 (FU). 

Northern Shrike#: One at Crieff Bog [WL] Apr 7 (RC,GS); one at University of Guelph Arboretum [ WL ] Apr 11 L (AB). 
Warbling Vireo: One at Mountsberg C.A. Apr 26 * (CM,TC,WL). 

Purple Martin: One at Lake at Fifty Rd [ HM] Apr 7 * (BHo). 

Tree Swallow: Birds on Mar 29 *: 6 -Beamer C.A. (MS), 1 -Dundas Marsh (RD), 2 -Grand River at Caledonia (DW); 200 
off Bronte Harbour Apr 13 (RD). 

Northern Rough-winged Swallow: One at Shoreacres Apr 12 * (RC,GS). 

Bank Swallow: Nine at Burloak Park [HL] Apr 18 * (TC,CE). 

Barn Swallow: One at Bronte Harbour Apr 9 * (TC,GMN). 

Cliff Swallow: Two at Shoreacres Apr 13 * (CM,TC). 

Tufted Titmouse#: One at Woodland Cemetery Mar 9 (RD); one terr. at N Shore of Cootes Paradise Apr 1 (RD); one 
terr. at S Shore of Cootes Paradise Mar 27-Apr 30 (JJ). 

Red-breasted Nuthatch: One at Beamer C.A. Mar 16 F (KM). 

Brown Creeper: 20 at Shoreacres Apr 12 (RD et al.). 

Carolina Wren#: One terr. at Woodland Cemetery Mar 9-Apr 14 (RD); one terr. at Hwy 8 & Franklin Blvd, Cambridge 
[WT] Mar 14-Apr 18 (BC); up to five terr. at Dundas Marsh/Spencer Creek Woods Mar-Apr (m.obs.); two terr. at 
Shoreacres Apr 7-30 (RD et al.); one at Hendrie Valley Apr 14 (RD); one at.Shell Park Apr 17 (RD); one at N Shore of 
Cootes Paradise Apr 19 (RD). 

House Wren: One at Dundas Marsh Apr 18 * (BW). 

Winter Wren: One terr. at Nassagaweya Canyon [HL] Mar 24 (RC,GS); 10 at Shoreacres Apr 11 (CE). 
Golden-crowned Kinglet: 140 at Joshua Creek, Oakville Apr 7 (FU); 25 at Shoreacres Apr 13 (CM,TC). 
Ruby-crowned Kinglet: One at Shoreacres (CE) and one at Carlisle [HM] (RD) Apr 11*. 

Blue-gray Gnatcatcher: One at Beamer C.A. Apr 16 * (RC et al.); two at Dundas Marsh Apr 18 (BW). 

Eastern Bluebird: One over Middletown Marsh Mar 2 F (BC). 

TOWNSEND’S SOLITAIRE#: One reappeared at Plum Tree Park, Mississauga [PL] Apr 9 L after a several month 
absence (LN,MCh). 

Hermit Thrush: One at Tuck Creek, Burlington [HL] Apr 9 F (CE); two at Shell Park Apr 17 (RD). 

Varied Thrush#: One m. at Shoreacres Apr 11 *-12 (BG,LG;m.obs.). 

Brown Thrasher: One at Shoreacres Apr 12*-13 (RC,GS). 

American Pipit: Two at Woodland Cemetery Mar 30 F (RD). 

Bohemian Waxwing#: Up to 70 birds at University of Guelph Arboretum Apr 4-8L (CEy;m.obs.). 

Nashville Warbler: One at Woodland Cemetery Apr 27 * (RD). 
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Yellow Warbler: One at Rock Chapel Sanctuary [ HM] Apr 17 * (BW); one at Crieff Bog Apr 24 (CE). 

Yellow-rumped Warbler: One at Gairloch Gardens, Oakville [HL] Apr 7 F (FU); one at Shoreacres Apr 9 (CE), and four 
there Apr 13 (CM,TC); four at Beamer C.A. Apr 16 (RC et al.). 

Black-throated Green Warbler: One at Roseland Creek, Burlington [HL] Apr 19 * (RC,GS); one at Woodland Cemetery 
Apr 20 (CE). 

Pine Warbler: One at Middletown Marsh Apr 9 * (BC); one terr. at LaSalle Park Apr 15 (RD), and two terr. there Apr 17 
(CM,TC,WL); one at Burlington Lakeshore Apr 16 (RC); two at S Shore of Cootes Paradise Apr 17 (JJ); one at School St, 
Waterdown [HM] Apr 24 (RD); one at Websters Falls [ HM] Apr 27 (RD). 

Palm Warbler: Two at Dundas Marsh (CE,DD,TC,GMN) and two at Petro Canada Pier [HL] (RD) Apr 21 *. 

Ovenbird: One at Roseland Creek, Burlington Apr 19 * (RC,GS). 

Northern Waterthrush: Five terr. at Hayesland Swamp /Beverly Swamp [HM] Apr 27 * (RD;CE,DD). 

Louisiana Waterthrush#: One terr. at Webters Falls Apr 24*-on (BW;m.obs.). 

Eastern Towhee: One at Joshua Creek, Oakville Apr 7 * (FU); one at Woodland Cemetery Apr 17 (RD). 

American Tree Sparrow: Three at Hendrie Valley Apr 14 L (RD). 

Chipping Sparrow: One at Joshua Creek, Oakville Apr 7 F (FU); three at Middletown Marsh Apr 12 (BC). 

Field Sparrow: Two at Shoreacres Apr 12 * (RC,GS). 

Vesper Sparrow: Two terr. at South Grimsby Apr 13 * (RD). 

Savannah Sparrow: One at Oneida 2 nd Line E of Hwy 6 Mar 1-16 successfully overwintered (RC,GS); one at Smithville 
Sewage Ponds Mar 31 F (RC,GS). 

Fox Sparrow: One at Beamer C.A. Mar 20 F (TC), and one there Apr 27 L (DMi). 

Swamp Sparrow: One at Roseland Creek, Burlington Apr 16 F (RC,GS). 

White-throated Sparrow: One at Shoreacres Apr 11 F (CE); three at Beamer C.A. Apr 16 (RC et al.); eight at Valley Inn 
Apr 16 (RD). 

Lapland Longspur#: One at Oneida 2 nd Line E of Hwy 6 Mar 16 (RC,GS). 

SMITH’S LONGSPUR#: The ba. m. at Oneida 2 nd Line E of Hwy 6 remained Mar 1-10L (m.obs.). 

Rose-breasted Grosbeak: One m. at Woodland Cemetery Apr 20 * (BS,JC). 

Eastern Meadowlark: Three at Oneida 2 nd Line E of Hwy 6 Mar 9 F (DL,CH); seven at 10 th Rd E, Saltfleet Mar 16 (RD). 
Rusty Blackbird: Three at South Grimsby Apr 11 F (RC,GS); five at Dundas Marsh Apr 24 (RD). 

Brown-headed Cowbird: 22 at Rockton [HM] Mar 9 F (RC,GS). 

Orchard Oriole#: One at Ruthven Park, Cayuga [HD] Apr 19 * (LM). 

Pine Grosbeak#: Five at University of Guelph Mar 8-11L (MB;AB). 

Purple Finch: Two at Olympic Arena, Dundas [HM] Mar 7-Apr 7 (JJ); one at Joshua Creek, Oakville Apr 7 F (FU); three 
at Beamer C.A. Apr 16 (RC et al.); one at No. 1 Side Rd, Burlington [HL] Apr 25 (HD). 

White-winged CrossbiF.#: One f. at Shoreacres Mar 4 * (CE). 

Common Redpoll: Two it Valens C.A. Mar 29 L (RD). 

Please send your bird recr ds for May-July 2002 by Oct. 10 to: Rob Dobos, 22 School St., P.O. Box 722, Waterdown, Ont., 
LOR 2H0; ph: (905) 690-7 '05; e-mail: rob.dobos@ec.gc.ca . ^ 
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Colour Came Alive at the Royal Botanical Gardens 


by Louise Unitt 

With “Colour Comes Alive”, the 
RBG introduced a summer-long festi¬ 
val this year, for the enjoyment of visi¬ 
tors to Hendrie Park and the Rock 
Garden. Anyone seeking direction in 
selecting colours for the garden would 
have benefited by checking out the 
themed floral displays. 

Hendrie Park offered tours twice 
daily, while a guided tour of the Rock 
Garden’s exhibits was available once 
a week. In its e-newsletter, the RBG 
described “Colour Comes Alive” as 
“celebrating and exploring the relation¬ 
ship between colour and human emo¬ 
tion”. Intrigued by this concept, I joined 
three fellow enthusiasts in front of the 
Turner Pavilion Tea House one fine 
afternoon in early August. 

Our foursome was ably guided by 
garden interpreter Sandra'Little, a third 
year biology student at McMaster Uni¬ 
versity. She shepherded us around 
plantings that illustrated the application 
of colour theory. Sandra showed us 
the spectrum bed, whose colour se¬ 
quence echoed that of the spectrum, 
ranging from warm to cool, red through 
purple. 

Theoretically, warm colours should 
“advance” on you, while cool ones re¬ 
cede. To illustrate the point, Sandra 
had us view the spectrum bed from 
either end. Maybe I just saw what I 
expected to see, but the bed did indeed 
appear shorter to me when I stood at 
the “cool” end, longer when viewed 
from the “warm” end. 

Blues and grays, regularly featured 
in the backgrounds of old masters’ 
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paintings, are associated in our brains 
with the far distance. Thanks to their 
eyecatching brightness, the warms (red 
and orange) are related to fire. Inter¬ 
estingly, colour not only exerts an in¬ 
fluence on moods, but also evokes 
physical responses. When exposed to 
warm colours, the viewer experiences 
increased blood pressure and a rise in 
body temperature. 

Cool colours (blue and purple) are 
associated with water. They relax you 
and lower your heart rate. The yellows 
occupy a middle ground that links the 
extremes. Displayed next to orange 
blooms were cockscomb leaning to¬ 
wards honeyed “warmish” tones. Next 
in line, and adjacent to greenish hues, 
flourished a variety of marigold whose 
lemon-tinged heads tended towards 
coolness. 

Armed with awareness of colour’s 
power to trick the eye, a gardener can 
use it to manipulate a viewer’s experi¬ 
ence and perception. Cool colours at 


the outer edges of a garden can ex¬ 
pand the contours of a small plot. The 
remedy for too vast an expanse of 
garden (who has this problem?!) is to 
situate warm colours towards the back 
of the garden, thus creating a more 
intimate space. 

RBG literature explains that “plants 
are living palettes, used like paint to 
express feelings and enhance atmos¬ 
phere”. And as with painting, some 
schooling is essential to helping the 
artist-gardener achieve a desired ef¬ 
fect. To this end, a number of ideas for 
colour combining were suggested, les¬ 
sons translated from theory into prac¬ 
tice through use of demonstration beds. 

Each bed was labeled according to 
the specific technique being applied. 
Use of two similar colours with subtle 
variations is called a “harmonious plant¬ 
ing”, here produced with two shades 
of pink. A “complementary planting” 
uses two colours directly opposite each 
other on the colour wheel. One exam¬ 
ple used yellow and purple, another 
combined light green with magenta. 
The “coloured triad” used red, blue 
and yellow flowers. 

With “colour echoing”, selections 
must each incorporate two colours. The 
sample display included two varieties 
of potato vine, both blending green with 
purple. A “monochromatic planting” 
contains only one color, expressing va¬ 
riety of texture instead. 

The contrasts in an all-green foli¬ 
age display were dramatic. Included 
were tiny velveteen leaves, beautifully 
furled medium-sized leaves, and a real 
showstopper. The leaves of this strange 
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plant were the size of a giant’s palm, 
from which thorns protruded. Easily 
half an inch long, these spikes poked 
out of its upper and lower surfaces 
with real menace! Sandra did not know 
the plant’s real name, but proposed a 
highly appropriate one: “evilness”. 

Last but not least in its impact is 
the “contrasting planting”. Be warned 
- this one is not for the faint of heart! 
Imagine a combo of purple, red, or¬ 
ange and magenta. For me it was jar¬ 
ring, the visual equivalent of blaring, 
discordant music. The effect is unde¬ 
niably “electrifying”, to quote Sandra. 
As she added, “Either you love it or 
you hate it”. 

The lecture covered ground (liter¬ 
ally) that provided an illuminating intro¬ 
duction to the uses of colour in the 
garden. Our guide’s lively and engag¬ 
ing manner made the learning fun, al¬ 
ways a bonus. 

I’ve only skimmed the surface of a 
vast topic in this space. Lots more 
facts and fundamentals are to be found 
in the RBG brochure, “Colour Comes 
Alive”. 

Those who regret missing the sum¬ 
mer festival of colour should take 
cheer. For the “Autumn Colour Tour” 
lies ahead. 

Every Sunday from September 22 
until October 13, guided tours of the 
Arboretum will be conducted, meeting 
at the Nature Centre. According to its 
brochure, the RBG proposes to “un¬ 
ravel the mysteries of nature’s spec¬ 
tacular colour change”. This focus 
flows naturally from the summer phase 
of “Color Comes Alive”, tracking the 
transition from season to season. ^ 


RBG Programs of 
Interest to 
Naturalists 

BIRDFEST - Sunday, October 6, 

11:00 a.m. to 4:00 p.m. at the Arbore¬ 
tum. Regular RBG admission applies, 
registration not necessary. 

AUTUMN WILDFLOWER 
WALKS - with Jim Pringle -Satur¬ 
days, September 7 to 28, 9:30 a.m. 
(check www.rbg.ca/programs for lo¬ 
cations)- Members: $5/walk, Public: 
$6/walk 

AUTUMN BIRD WALKS - with 
Jim Pringle -Sundays, September 8, 
22, 8:00 a.m. (check www.rbg.ca/ 
programs for locations) Members: $5/ 
walk Public: $6/walk 

WONDERS OF WETLANDS - 
with Brian and Marnie Branfireun, Sun¬ 
day, September 22,2:00 to 4:00 p.m. at 
Nature Centre. Members: $7; Public:$8 

A WALK IN THE PAST; AR¬ 
CHAEOLOGY OF COOTES PARA¬ 
DISE - with David Smith, Saturday, 
September 28, 2:00 to 4:00 p.m. at 
Princess Point Parking Lot. Members: 
$8; Public: $10. 

PADDLING IN AUTUMN 
PARADISE - with Drew 
Wannamaker, Saturday, September 28 
or October 5, 10:00 to 12:30 p.m. Meet 
at the Nature Centre Members: $20; 
Public: $25 

WATERFOWL WATCHING - 
with Carl Rothfels, Thursday, October 
3, 7:00 to 10:00 p.m. at RBG Centre 
and Saturday, October 5, 9:00 a.m. to 
noon at the Nature Centre. Members: 
$30; Public: $35. H 


Birds of 
Spooky Hollow 

Don Graham 

I am a biologist at Bird Studies 
Canada. The Ontario Ministry of Natu¬ 
ral Resources is currently planning to 
prepare a land use management plan 
forthe St. Williams Crown Forest area. 

I am preparing a Conservation 
Action Plan for the same area which 
will recommend different strategies for 
encouraging the habitat needed by such 
rare and forest-interior species as the 
Hooded Warbler, Acadian Flycatcher 
and Cerulean Warbler. 

As part of the Conservation Ac¬ 
tion Plan I am trying to get the best 
information I can regarding the 
avifauna of significant bird breeding 
sites in the St. Williams area. One 
such site is Turkey Point and the 
Spooky Hollow property nearby. 

While I now have a copy of Biotic 
Contents of Spooky Hollow Sanctuary 
and Short Hills Wilderness Area Na¬ 
ture Reserves, owned by the HNC, 
1982, I am hoping for more recent 
information on the species of birds 
breeding at Spooky Hollow and their 
abundance. 

If you have information on the 
breeding birds of the Spooky Hollow 
property, please contact myself at Bird 
Studies Canada. My contact informa¬ 
tion is listed below. Thank you very 
much and remember our actions can 
help protect our environment. 

Don Graham,Project Biologist 
P.O. Box 160, Port Rowan, ON 
NOE 1 MO or 519-586-3 531, or 
dgraham@bsc-eoc.org. 
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Listening to Whipbird Duets in Australia 


by Carl Rothfels 

As travellers, one sometimes feels 
a little superficial - always rushing 
from one place to another, and associ¬ 
ating more with other travellers than 
with locals. And one often feels broke, 
too! So we decided to settle down for 
a while and do some volunteering. Free 
room and board (yay!!), and an oppor¬ 
tunity to get to know a place well. 

It was thus that Reagan and I found 
ourselves hitchhiking south from Syd¬ 
ney (Australia) towards a field site we 
knew nothing about, and a PhD stu¬ 
dent (Amy Rogers) whom we were 
unable to contact. We had made ar¬ 
rangements to help Amy with a re¬ 
search project on the Eastern Whipbird, 
a common superficially Towee-esqe 
bird of eastern Australian woodlands. 

We arrived in Tathra, the small 
beach-front town bordering Mimosa 
Rocks National Park - a huge ex¬ 
panse of dry eucalypt forest and sunny 
crescent beaches where Amy had set 
up her study sites. For the next week 
we lounged in town, hiking local trails 
(surprising our first Kangaroos - or 
they surprising us...), and sitting on the 
headland looking for Humpback Whales 
as Australasian Gannets fished off¬ 
shore. We weren’t really complain¬ 
ing. 

We soon met Amy and two other 
volunteers (Zoe, who had just com¬ 
pleted her undergrad in the UK, and 
Joah, a rock-climbing addict who had 
finished his PhD on Spotted Bowerbirds 
and was looking for the thrill of re¬ 
search without the stress of responsi¬ 
bility) and we all proceeded to camp 


out in her apartment. 

I had feared that fieldwork might 
interfere with my diet (which basically 
consists of eating an awful lot as often 
as possible), but it was not the case. 
Actually, I’ve never eaten more food 
in my life. After every cooking epi¬ 
sode, Amy would stare forlornly down 
at the pot- “We did it again!! We’ll 
never be able to eat this much!!” And 
yet, somehow we always did. There 
was breakfast (around 5:45), a manda¬ 
tory 9:30 snack, followed by lunch and 
then our huge dinner. Of course, we 
did work, too. 

Work consisted of mist netting, 
tracking whipbirds, or constructing a 
15m grid through the bush. Gridding 
was a real blast - one of the dominant 
understories was dense Macrozamia, 
a large cycad. Cycads are highly cool 
primitive plants, but they were not fun 
to walk through. At six feet tall, with a 
texture like thick plastic and pointy tips 
to all the divisions of their palm-like 
leaves, they were beautiful but formi¬ 
dable. 

Whipbirds, our equally formidable 
quarry, are cool birds. The size of a 
slender Blue Jay, they are dark green 
on the back, with black, crested heads 
with big white cheek patches. Hopping 
morosely through the underbrush (al¬ 
ways picking the thickest section of 
the cycads, of course) with their stubby 
wings, they look more like rodents than 
birds (don’t tell Amy that I said that). 

Whenever they pop up above a 
certain height, the Bell Miners, an ag¬ 
gressive colonial honeyeater species, 
would dive-bomb them until they re¬ 



treated back to the ground. The most 
interesting part of their biology, and the 
main point of Amy’s study, is the fact 
that they duet - what appears to be 
one song actually has a male and a 
female component, sung in rapid suc¬ 
cession. Female songs are rare in birds, 
and antiphonal singing of this type is 
very unusual. 

The Whipbirds in the study sites 
were named for their three-band col¬ 
our combination. Red-orange-orange 
was “ROO”; green-orange-red was 
“GOR.” There was even an azure- 
mauve-yellow... AMY. 

AMY ended up being a male, but 
these things happen. Sometimes the 
names were very appropriate. GOR, 
for example, was the most gormless 
bird I’ve ever seen. I’m surprised he 
wasn’t been eaten by a cat (or a very 
ambitious Antechinus - kinda like a 
shrew) long ago, and ARR (said in a 
pirate voice) lurked in the Melaleuca 
swamp at the back of the site. 

My personal favourite whipbird 
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was “Yellow,” having lost two of his 
three bands. He was wily. Like his old 
man. We spent two whole mornings 
trying to drive him and his partner into 
the mist nets, without any luck. Just 
when we thought that we had him, 
he’d pop up behind us and give a scorn¬ 
ful little whip. I was secretly rooting 
for him... 

I really enjoyed being outside for 
days, and having something productive 
to do, even if it was gridding. Even 
when we returned from a day of mist 
netting with our hands bloodied by the 
Bell Miners (dumb birds: one flies into 
the mist net and starts squawking, and 
the whole colony flies in after it. And 
they have very sharp claws, which 
they are not afraid to use). 

Being in the Australian bush was 
an added bonus. The lustrous green of 
the cycads accented the ghostly white 
mottling of the huge, smooth Spotted 
Gum (Eucalyptus maculata) trees. 

And you never knew what might 
show up. In our last day in the field, I 
saw two new birds for me (Sittellas, 
which are the Australian equivalent to 
our Nuthatches, and a Yellow-tufted 
Honeyeater, a bright black and yellow 
nectar feeder), as well as a new mam¬ 
mal (a Ring-tailed Possum which Amy 
flushed it from its nest, thinking that it 
might be a whipbird nest). 

We saw Eastern Grey Kangaroos 
and Swamp Wallabies (wee kanga¬ 
roos), Bandicoots (like a cross between 
a kangaroo and a rabbit, with a little 
elephant thrown it) and Antechinuses. 
And while we’d been completely un¬ 
successful in finding Whipbird nests, 
we had found two Bell Miner nests, 
two New Holland Honeyeater nests, 


two Brown Thombill nests, as well as 
a single nest of each of Eastern Yel¬ 
low Robin and Eastern Spinebill. 

We got to see Superb Fairy-wrens 
(living jewels), 5 species of Honey- 
eaters, and Satin Bowerbirds, all in the 


hand. White-bellied Sea-eagles soared 
overhead, while Laughing Kookabur¬ 
ras chortled and choked away in the 
background. 

It was hard to complain about the 
cycads.EH 


Oak Ridges Moraine Conservation Plan 


Nature Network News 

The much-anticipated final version 
of the Oak Ridges Moraine Conserva¬ 
tion Plan was approved by Chris 
Hodgson, Minister of Municipal Af¬ 
fairs and Housing, on April 22. 

The Moraine plan, while not per¬ 
fect, is truly a landmark document in 
that almost all urban development must 
take place within the boundaries of 
existing settlements, which are eight 
percent of the Moraine area. 

That means that natural features 
and agricultural lands are well pro¬ 
tected in 92 percent of the Moraine. 

The Moraine Plan is an ecosys¬ 
tem-based plan as land uses are re¬ 
stricted based on a system of Natural 
Core Areas connected by Natural Link¬ 
age Areas, and more environmentally 
intrusive rural land uses such as golf 
courses and ski hills are restricted to 
the Countryside Areas. 

The Plan is also leading-edge in 
terms of its water protection policies. 
It requires the preparation by munici¬ 
palities of watershed plans, water budg¬ 
ets and water conservation plans. 

It was the pressure placed on 
Queen’s Park by the Federation of 
Ontario Naturalists (FON), Save the 
Oak Ridges Moraine (STORM), FON 
member groups, other conservation 


groups, and the general public over the 
past two and a half years that secured 
this high level of protection for the 
Moraine. 

Greater Toronto Area municipali¬ 
ties have 12 months (until April 22, 
2003) to bring their Official Plans into 
conformity with the provincial Moraine 
Plan, while non-GTA municipalities 
have 18 months. 

On May 24, Premier Ernie Eves 
joined Minister Hodgson in an an¬ 
nouncement to confirm the Minister’s 
November 2001 promise to set aside 
$15 million as start-up funds for the 
new Oak Ridges Moraine Foundation. 

The foundation will ftind public edu¬ 
cation, research, environmental moni¬ 
toring, a continuous hiking trail along 
the Moraine (already largely completed 
by the Oak Ridges Trail Association, a 
new FON member group) and land 
acquisition. 

It is expected that the foundation 
will seek funding partners to multiply 
by several times the initial provincial 
cash infusion. Among the members of 
the interim board of directors are Ric 
Symmes, board member of Ontario’s 
Living Legacy Trust (and former FON 
executive director) and John Riley of 
the Nature Conservancy of Canada 
(also former FON staff). ||§ 
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The Wood Duck 


REGULAR MEETINGS 

Monday, September 9 8 p.m. 

Location: Royal Botanical Gardens 
680 Plains Rd. West 
Burlington, Ontario 

Southern Ontario Woodlands: 

A Conservation Challenge 

Dr. Andy Kenney 

Andy Kenney is the Coordinator of the 
Southern Ontario Wood lands Proj ect at the 
Federation of Ontario Naturalists and 
teaches in the Faculty of Forestry at U of T. 
He will discuss some of the challenges of 
woodland conservation and restoration as 
urban growth expands into the country¬ 
side. Andy is particularly interested in stra¬ 
tegic planning in urban forestry and the 
involvement of stakeholder groups in the 
management of this important natural re¬ 
source. 

Next Month 

Monday, October 7 8:00 p.m. 

Members Night and AGM 
includingFalconwatch2002 


Submissions 

Articles are needed for the Wood Duck. Let 
us know about the interesting sightings 
you have made. Bring to our attention the 
issues that you believe are important to 
naturalists and our community. 

Please send submissions to: 

Don McLean, 68-151 Gateshead Cres., 
Stoney Creek,Ontario L8G 3 W1. The phone 
number is (905) 664-8796. You can also e- 
mail articles to: don.mclean@cogeco.ca 

Deadline for submissions is generally the 
15 th of the month before the issue is dated. 


Bird Study Group 

Monday, September 16 7:30p.m. 

Location: Shaklee Canada 

952 Century Drive, 

Burlington, Ont. L7L5P2 
7:00-7:30: Decaf Shade Coffee 
Snacks, the Library. 

7:30-9:30: Meeting 
Contact: Mike Rowlands, Director of 
Operations, 905-681-1422ext,225 
Speaker: Don Willson Bluebirds, Prothon- 
atory Warblers and Red-headed Wood¬ 
peckers. 

Sightings: We’d like to hear Atlas and 
Baillie Birdathon stories from our members. 
Hamilton Birding Hotspot: The Willows 
with Gerard McNaughton, Tom Crooks, 
and Cheryl Edgecombe 


Welcome to the Club! 

We would like to welcome the following 
new members who have joined the HNC 
since April: 

Sara and Steven Ashpole 
Gerald Blanchard 

Katheryn Deiterand Robert Hussey 

Ron and Gayle Ellis 

Lawrence and Elaine Friedman 

Valerie Griffin 

Elaine and David Jenkins 

Julian Nicholson 

Peggy North and Karl Gmell 

Pam Padwick 

Anne Pennington 

Kathleen Robb 

Rosemary Salisbury 

Jill Simpson 

Ms Stephens 

James Wilson 


Events sponsored by the Hamilton Natu¬ 
ralists' Club are led by volunteers. The 
HNC assumes no responsibility for inju¬ 
ries of any kind sustained by anyone 
participating in any of these activities. 


UPCOMING EVENTS 

Wednesday,September 4,6:00 pm 
Karst Topography in Hamilton 

This tour will examine disappearing streams, 
caves and sinkholes, rare features in south¬ 
ern Ontario. Meet at the intersection of 
Winterberry Drive and Highland Road, just 
east of Upper Mount Albion Road in upper 
Stoney Creek(parkon Winterberry). Leader: 
Steve Worthington (905) 627-1781. 

Wednesday, September 11,6:00 pm. 
Dundas Valley Wildflowers Revisited 
Dean will lead us in search of flowering 
plants. Asters and goldenrods should be at 
their peak. Meet at the Lions Pool in 
Ancaster on Jerseyville Road (1 km west of 
Fiddler’s Green Road). Leader: Dean Gugler 
(905)627-9779. 

Saturday,September 14 
ASTERS & GOLDENRODS 

Dr. Jim Pringle of the RBG will focus on 
goldenrods and asters but note other flow¬ 
ering plants as well. Meet at 2pm at North 
Shore Trail parking lot on York Rd., 200m 
south of the railway overpass. Contact Jim 
at 527-1 15 8 for more details. 

Sunday, September 22 
FALL MIGRANTS WITH KEVIN 

Kevin McLaughlin’s annual fall hike has 
been an HNC tradition for over 20 years. 
Expectto see lots offall warblers, hawks and 
several species ofwaterbirds. Bringa lunch 
and meet Kevin at 8am at Dundurn Castle. 
549-7057 for details. 

Saturday,October 5,1 pm 
ESCARPMENTFALLCOLOURS 
This will be a moderately challenging walk 
along the Bruce Trail in the Borers Creek- 
Rock Chapel-Pleasant View area. Vistas 
should be wonderful at this time of year. 
Meet John Hannah at 1pm at the Rock 
Chapel Sanctuary parking lot, Rock Chapel 
Rd. Call John for details at 628-5329. 
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HNC Board of Directors 
2001-2002 

Executive 

President: Brian McHattie 
mchattie@interlynx.net 905 540-1094 

Past President: Glenn Barrett 
nccJmages@hotmail. com 905 525-2142 
Vice-President: Brian Wylie 
wyliex4@aol.com 905627-4601 

Secretary: Joan Hall 
kehall@attglobal.net 905627-1320 
Treasurer: Betty Blashill 
be tty. blashill@cogeco. ca 905 664-8796 

Directors 

Conservation/Education: Jen Baker 
jenbaker@altcanada. ca 905 524-3339 
FONRep: KenHall 
kehall@altglobal.net 905627-1320 
Field Events: BillLamond 
kathgard@hotmail.com 519756-9546 
Membership: JeanStollard 
jjstollard@idirect.com 905 634-3538 
Program: Tom Crooks 
eclectic@worldchat.com 905634-1178 
Publicity: Doris Clayton 
dbclayton@soflhome. net 905 318-8474 
Sanctuary: WarrenBeacham 
wbeacli808@sympatico. ca 905 627-3343 
Social: Elaine Serena 
eserena@altcanada.ca 905 639-2702 

Wood Duck Editor: Don McLean 
don. mclean@hwcn. org 905 664-8796 

Co-ordinators and 
Representatives 
Junior Naturalists'Co-ordinator: 

Mailing Co-ordinator: 

Norm Ralston 905383-1397 

Volunteer Coordinator: 

Brian Wylie 9056274601 

Bird Study Group Leader: 

Glenda Slessor 905637-2022 

currv. slessor@sympatico. ca 

BirdingHotline: _ 905381-0329 
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Membership Fees 2002-2003 

n 

Life Membership $350.00 

Single Membership 

25.00 

Senior/Student Single Membership 

20.00 

Senior/Student Joint Membership 

25.00 

Family Membership 

30.00 

Junior Naturalists - first child 

55.00 

Junior Naturalists - additional children 

45.00 

Honorary Life Member 

None 

Please remit to: The Membership Director, Hamilton Naturalists' Club 

P. O. Box 89052, Hamilton, Ontario L8S 4R5 


HNC Publications 


Hamilton-Wentworth Natural Areas Inventory 

(2 volumes) $60.00 

Reptiles and Amphibians of the Hamilton Area 20.00 

Checklist of the Birds of Hamilton-Wentworth 1.00 

Date Guide to Birds of Hamilton- Wentworth 1.00 

Naturally Hamilton: A Guide to the 

Green Spaces of Hamilton-Wentworth Free 


Wood Duck 

Volume 56 Number 1 September 2002 

CN ISSN 0049-7886 Publications Mail Contract No. 40048074 

THE WOOD DUCK is published nine times a year September to May, inclusive, by: 
The Hamilton Naturalists’ Club 
Westdale P.O. Box 89052 
Hamilton, ON 
L8S4R5 

Editor: Don McLean 

68-151 Gateshead Crescent Publications Committee: 

Stoney Creek, ON L8G 3W1 Rob Dobos, Susan Doka, 

e-mail: don.mclean@hwcn.org Lois Evans, Jean Stollard 

THE WOOD DUCK is the official publication of the HNC and is produced by volunteer 
members ofthe Club and is printed on 60% re-cycled paper. Deadline for receipt of material 
is the fifteenth ofthe month preceding publication date. Articles may be reprinted without 
permission but credit lines must be included. Opinions expressed in THE WOOD DUCK 
are those ofthe author and do not necessarily reflect those of the editor or of the Ham i ltofi 
Naturalists'Club. 

The HNC promotes public interest in the study, conservation and appreciation of our 
natural heritage. Meetings are held monthly September to May inclusive and field events 
are scheduled throughouttheyear. TheHamiltonNaturalists’Club is a registered charity 
and all donations as well as membership fees are tax deductible. 

Send noteworthy bird records tor 

Rob Dobos, P.O. Box 722, Waterdown, Ont. L0R2H2. 

HNC Website: http://www.hwcn.org/link/hamnature 




